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OUR EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 


WE have passed, or rather we are passing through a great con- 

troversy. A deliberate attempt has been made to put back 
the hands of the educational clock. The attempt, so far, owing to 
the watchfulness and energy of the true friends of education, has 
failed ; and we have enough faith in the good sense of the people of 
England to believe that it will never really suceed. It is none the 
Jess necessary that those who stand for a broad, generous system of 
National Education should keep a keen eye on the manceuvres of 
the sectarian and reactionary party. We know what this party would 
like, and we must not let them have it. The education of the people’s 
children is much too sacred a thing to allow the clergy of any sect 
or creed to dominate. We want to remove the restrictions already 
imposed, not to add to them. If we had our way, there would be 
one educational system spread over the length and breadth of the 
land, and placed under the direct control of the representatives of the 
people ; until this is done neither the demands of justice nor the 
necessities of education can be satisfied. 

In days near or remote England will take some such view. 
Meanwhile, let those of us who have faith in this ideal labour as well 
as wait. We are told that the disappearance of denominational 
schools will mean the disappearance of religion. We don’t believe it. 
A great deal of narrowness, bigotry, ignorance, superstition and 
apathy will disappear; but if we mistake not RELIGION will enter into 
newness of life; and we shall then perhaps begin to understand what 
we mean by “religion,” and ‘‘religious teaching.’’ No greater 
delusion could enter the head of a sane man than to suppose that a 
knowledge of the exploits of Saul and David, and the recitation of a 
catalogue of miracles recorded in the gospels is ‘‘religous education.” 


2 A MOTTO FOR 1889. 


Heaven knows we want our boys and girls to be educated in 
religion. We want them to grow up with a fine sense of honour, of 
truthfulness, of purity, and of duty; we want them to drink at the 
fountains of inspiration, and learn to reverence Isaiah, Jesus, and 
Paul, and the great and good of every age and land ; we want them, 
above everything else, to know and feel that they are God’s children, 
that He watches over and loves them all, and that He desires them 
to lead brave, helpful, trustful lives. 

We cannot teach these things as they ought to be taught under 
the present system. Let, then, religious men and women in their 
churches and Sunday schools take this matter up and push it forward. 
A great opportunity lies before us all. We believe the vast majority 
of the people would be glad to have religion taught, but they do not 
want either superstition or dogma offered in the name of religion ; 
and they do not want questions of theological belief or disbelief mixed 
up with the thorough and efficient elementary education of their 
children in the day schools. 


A MOTTO FOR 1889. 
‘Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.”—Gal. vi. 2. 


ANY people, even young folk, have been sending and getting 
Christmas cards. Some children may have got a great many. 

And what will they do with them? Well, some keep count of how many 
they get each year, and are proud to tell the numbers. Others paste or 
gum all their cards neatly in a scrap-book or on a screen so as to look at 
again and show to their friends, which is very pleasant. And, then, a few 
people, young folks teo, have another way of using the Christmas cards. 
It is this: after they have made a lovely picture-book of them they take 
the book to a hospital, perhaps to a children’s hospital, and give it. 
Very soon, may-be, a hundred of weary eyes, that might never have seen 
any cards this Christmas, brighten up at the pictures in the book which 
is passed from bed to bed. And, for a little while, at least, the pain of 
each sick sufferer is half charmed away by the beauty and the words of 
the Christmas cards. ‘The tiny boy whose back is so bad forgets the ache 
of it; the poor, thin girl, with face white as her pillow, smiles as if her 
lungs ail nothing, while she sits propped up in bed, aid the kind nurse turns 
the pages slowly to let her see the pictures. And see! Won't the day 
seem shorter, won’t the pain feel less, to every little one in that hospital 
who can look at the scrap-book? It is something like this: They have 
each a burden of illness to bear, and those pictures, though they do not 
take the illness away, help the ones that are ill to bear it better. And if 
the sick ones should happen to know that somebody has given up all these 
cards, gone to the trouble to fix them nicely in a book, just on purpose for 
them, how much stronger that will make the sick ones feel! It is always 
hard to bear a pain alone,—a pain that no one knows about but yourself 
or that no one cares about. But when you find someone else does know, ° 
and does care, how much braver and more patient you can be, It is just 
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as if—nay is it not just because ?—others give you a part of their strength, 
—their thought, their feeling, their care,—and bear part of your burden 
for you 2 

Now, you may not yet know that everybody, young and old, ill and 
well, has a sort of burden to carry. And it may to you seem stranger 
still to be told that none of us can quite carry our own burden. And yet, 
in a most beautiful, blessed way, we have been so made that each of us 
can help to carry the burden of someone else. How is this? Let us try 
to see. An old story says that once upon a time all the people of this 
world murmured and grumbled so much about their burdens, each one 
feeling sure that if he only had just any other burden instead of his own 
he would be happy, that the great God listened to their prayer. He 
allowed them all to throw down their burdens in a heap and each to pick 
out the very one he would like best. They did so, and went their way in 
gladness. But it was not long before everyone of them came back beg- 
ging to have each their own old burden again. 

And what were these burdens, think you? They were not bundles of 
materials—like wood or iron—you may be sure. What then? Why, 
what is the burden that a sick boy in the hospital has? Is it not a weak, 
weary, aching body? And anything not easy to bear in our body, mind, 
or life, is a burden. Lord Byron had a club-foot. That was a madden- 
ing burden to him,—people stared at it, boys jeered at it, even his mother 
sometimes teased him about it ; and, although Lord Byron had a fine face, 
and a splendid, poetic mind, that mis-shaped foot was bitterly hard for 
him to bear. And many people have something or other the matter with 
their bodies, which they are not to blame for, but which is a secret burden 
to them. But, of course, most people’s burdens belong to their minds. 
For instance, Sir Walter Scott said of Jane Austen: ‘ Yes, I can write 
one kind of story—I can do the big bow-wow, but I can’t write anything 
like her.’”’ And Thackeray said when he read Dickens’ ‘‘ Death of Little 
Nell’’: ‘‘ Just look here; it’s no use, no one can hope to do such writing 
as this.” And I believe there is in most of our minds a feeling which is 
a burden, a feeling of ignorance, of awkwardness, of want of cleverness, 
or something else. Like Lord Byron, only it is in our minds, we have 
nearly all got a club-foot, and it is to each of us a secret burden. 

Then there are many other burdens besides these, but, as you may 
each know your own, I will not talk about them. But suppose you had a 
real material bundle, which you were bound to carry a mile, the main thing 
you would like to know would be how best to carry it, and what would 
most help you. Well, those murmuring people in that old story made the 
mistake of thinking that the best way was to fling away their own and 
cheose somebody else’s. The secret really is to think as little as you can of 
your own, and always be helping somebody else. There was once a Man— 
wisest and best of men—who knew and did the true way. He had twelve 
men mostly going about with Him, and they were as different to look at, 
and as different in mind, and as difficult to manage as any twelve boys in 
a class to-day. Peter was rash, Judas was sly, Thomas was slow to 
believe, James and John were full of vanity,—and notice what Jesus did 
tothem. He didn’t praise them as if they had no bad qualities, nor did 
he often blame them because they were not perfect. Once or twice only 
He told each one plainly of his faults, but always, always, He was doing 
the far better thing for them. This: each man knew his own fault well 
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enough after being told. What each one mostly wanted was somebody 
who, in sympathy, would help him to bear his burden; and that 
Jesus always did. To His twelve disciples, and to the women and men 
who knew Him, he seemed to say: Yes, you are rash, you are sly, you are 
suspicious, you are conceited; no, Mary Magdalene, you are not good, 
Nicodemus, you are not brave, but if these things pain you let me help 
you to bear them ; and your strength will grow while we bear the burden, 
and the burden will lighten the longer it is borne, until, perchance, another 
more honourable burden shall be yours. 

And, as you can see, that sympathy of Jesus was like the scrap-book 
sent to the hospital, it helped others to bear their burdens, perhaps until 
the burden passed away. 

What a good motto it would be to begin the New Year with—in our 
classes, our school, our church, our home, our daily life—to take these 
words which I have found printed on three beautiful New Year’s cards— 
words written in a letter 2000 years since: ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens and so fulfil the law of Christ.’’ Let me tell you a story I some- 
where read to show how it can be done. Once there was a king who had 
a boy whom he loved. He gave him beautiful rooms to live in, and pic- 
tures, and toys, and books. He gave him a pony to ride, a row-boat on 
a lake, and servants. He provided teachers who were to give him know- 
ledge that would make him good and great. But for all this the young 
prince was not happy; he wore a frown wherever he went, and was always 
wishing for something he did not have. At length, one day, a magician 
came to court. Hesaw the boy, and said to the king: ‘‘I can make your 
boy happy. But you must pay me my own price for telling the secret.” 
‘Well,’ said the king, ‘‘what you ask I will give.’’ So the magician 
took the boy into a private room. He wrote something with a white sub- 
stance on a piece of paper. Next he gave the boy a candle and told him 
to light it and hold it under the paper, and then see what he could read. 
Then he went away and asked no price at all. The boy did as he had 
been told, and the white letters on the paper turned into a beautiful blue. 
They formed these words: ‘‘ DO A KINDNESS TO SOMEONE EVERY DAY.” 

The prince made use of the secret, and although his own burdens in 
life increased as life went on, they were easier to bear than the burdens of 
his early boyhood because the love of his people helped him, and they 
loved him because he helped them. ‘They bore one another’s burdens 
‘“‘and so fulfilled the law of Christ.” 

J. J. Wricut: 


HOW TO DECORATE THE SCHOOLROOM. 
Chapter I. 


dea object of these short chapters is to promote, in as practical a 

manner as possible, one of the most important yet most neglected 
of our ‘‘ Teachers’ Aids.”” Amidst all our discussions at Sunday school 
conferences and meetings as to ways of making our work more effective, 
it is surely noteworthy how little is apparently thought of the attractive- . 
ness or otherwise of the school-room itself, and its arrangement and 
management. 
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Our place of meeting ought surely to be, as a matter of sheer necessity, 
a place where a child begins to take in something of ‘‘ whatsoever things 
are true’’ and just and pure,—and also (let us mark well for the little 
ones’ sake!) ‘‘ whatsoever things are lovely,’’ in nature or in art, or in 
human life. 

In giving due attention to this province of our work I feel convinced 
that we should be more immediately and certainly ‘‘ educating” the 
sensibilities of even the youngest child before it can apprehend any formal 
lesson of the printed book. The very place of our meeting would become 
appreciated for its atmosphere of life and warmth and general pleasant- 
ness, and the very ‘‘environment’”’ of our Sunday school would be an 
education in itself. 

One further brief point also I would insist upon. This work of en- 
hancing the attractiveness of our school-room can be made, as we have 
proved in our own little church and school (at Whitchurch) the actual, 
delightful task of the scholars themselves ; and there is therefore nothing 
introduced in the following practical hints which is beyond the power of 
any intelligent young people to take up. Situated in a rural district,— 
with a school-roll of about eighty, all of the usual type of country lads and 
girls, we have found young folks patient and industrious enough to become 
enthusiastic amateur art-workers, and able to carry out during more than 
three years, a work of church-decoration which would not be unworthy of 
a public building in our larger towns. No school could be more unlikely 
than ours to have furnished such results, therefore it is impossible to 
believe that schools can have any excuse for not becoming interested in 
such work, if only some intelligent teacher or minister possessed taste 
enough to initiate, or tact to encourage and promote some such enterprise. 

One word only in closing this brief preface to our ‘“‘hints.”’ If any 
apology be needed, in the perusal of these amateur-suggestions by any 
abler art-student or professional worker, my only explanation for dealing 
with the matter at all must be that I have waited for years in hope of find- 
ing some professionally-equipped worker amongst us to take up this 
important topic, and have been obliged therefore to attempt it myself. 
We can only hope that any criticism of our simple, amateur enterprise 
may induce some abler counsellors to come forward and take our place in 
commending this work to the regard of every Sunday school teacher and 
minister. 

In the accompanying drawings (figs. 1 and 3) we have a general 
sketch of the decoration of the walls of a school-room, or hall for religious 
service, in the two different styles of building most commonly met with. 
Fig. 1 represents an imaginary building of the old-fashioned type which 
we generally see in old chapels or Domestic Mission Halls. The building is 
simply a square-built block, without any architectural features ; the walls are 
either plainly washed over in yellow or grey tint, with a dark chocolate or 
dark blue wainscot, and perhaps a narrow “ dado,’’ or border to wainscot, 
if so much expense can be allowed. But the place looks cold and bare, and 
often dirty and shabby, with so much blankness of wall and nothing to 
relieve the eye but the equally-blank square or round-headed window- 
openings. We want to tint the walls with a good, quiet, general tone of 
some pleasant colour, not strong enough in depth to be close or glaring, 
but airy and light, to give openness and size, if it be a well-filled build- 
ing. The dark wainscot at the foot of walls is all right, if it be a good, 
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“warm” colour, as it gives solidity to the outline of the room, and 
makes a serviceable background to the occupants, whose garments are 
apt to rub off and leave marks. (We know the inevitable “‘ grease- 
mark” where the little heads of young folks—and older ones sometimes— 
will rest against the wall.) 

This wainscot should be at least four feet in height for a public room ; 
but it perchance the windows should be low, the line of the window-sill is 
a good top-line for this solid base of colour. Above this wainscot we should 
have a good bright-coloured band, about nine inches deep all round the 
room, with a stencilled pattern upon it of interesting design, so that one 
may not weary of it as a mere repetition, like common brick-joints. Then 
above the dado-band, in our drawing, we have suggested for the ordinary 
walls (see figs. 2 and 4) a plan of covering them up to the ceiling (which 
we shall return to describe afterwards) and the ceiling itself is decorated 
upon a grey or other pale ground, with some slight border, and corners, 
and centre-pieces. Then the windows themselves, unless they look out on 
some pleasant trees or similarly agreeable prospect, might be relieved, 
without injuring the light, by delicately-tinted drawings of flowers or 
figures in panels, and borders to suit ; if possible, in ‘‘ cathedral-tinted ”’ 
glass, but if not, by carefully-done painting of our own, or, cheapest and 
readiest of all, with the prepared ‘‘ glacier-decoration’’’ designs (made by 
McCaw, Stephenson & Orr, of Belfast) sold at stationers and colour-sellers. 

The drawing, fig. 1, represents what we may do with the platform end, 
if required for mission services, with an interesting centre-piece of decor- 
ation over a communion-table, and a desk at one side and pulpit at the 
other ; but this arrangement is of no consequence if we only want a school- 
platform (as in fig. 3), the decoration is still suitable to such a bare wall 
as we often see in this form of building (we are just now carrying out such 
a design at Nantwich Old Presbyterian Chapel, which has the form of 
wall in fig. 1). 

Fig. 3 represents the other most ordinary form of Sunday school build- 
ing, a much more pleasing style of architecture, where the architect has done 
all that the means would allow to make its bare walls, and its form of win- 
dows, &c., interesting. (The drawing is from a recollection of the actual 
school-buildings of the Oldham-road Church, in Varley-st., Manchester.) 
In this case, as in fig. 1, the general effect aimed at is a pleasant, yet not 
glaring or wearying impression of light and warmth and restfulness, such 
as we have in any municipal office-buildings, or other large rooms, where 
people spend many hours together, or frequent regularly. 

And, lastly, in our brief general sketch of what we want to do, do not 
let us overlook curtains and draperies for windows and for doors (in winter 
at least), and at the back of the platform, if no wall is behind, to avoid the 
glare of windows (as in fig. 3) at the back of the speaker’s head, which 
prevents our seeing him. 

In our next chapter we will proceed to examine these sketches of design 
in detail, and describe ‘‘ how it is to be done,” from beginning to end. 


OweEN J. Jongs. 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ; 
Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness.—¥ohn Keats, 
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GIRLS: THEIR DUTIES, DIFFICULTIES, AND DESIRES. 


ip es Mr. Editor,—The following letters were given to me to read 
/ by the “ Margaret” who is one of the correspondents, and who is 
afriendof mine. I told her I thought that they contained hints that might 
be useful to other young people, and she gave me permission to pass them 
on to you that you might see if you could find a corner for them in the 
Helper. Margaret said that she would be only too glad if they helped 
other girls to steer clear of the difficulties into which she had fallen, and 
that she thought her aunt’s advice must be useful to everybody. She 
went so far as to say she thought it a pity that her aunt was not every- 
body’s aunt ; but she is, no doubt, partial in her judgment of the old lady. 
—I am, dear Mr. Editor, yours sincerely, Mary Denpy. 


Letter I. 
Margaret to Aunt Anne. 


My dear Aunt,—Father says he wishes I had never learned to read 
and write, But I am sure, if I could not write to you and read your 
letters to me, I really do not know what would become of me. I do some- 
times think there never was a girl so full of troubles and misfortunes as I 
am. In the books, when a young woman tries to improve herself and get 
on she always does it and ends by being a highly-cultivated lady. I 
suppose they do not tell the stories of those who try and don’t succeed. 
Anyhow, everything gets in my way. The other day father took my book 
away, and when I told him I wanted to cultivate myself, he said ‘‘a little 
spade cultivation would be the best for my allotment, and if I had time to 
spare I could come and help him in the garden.’’? That was on Monday 
evening. There, aunty dear, I know you are shaking your head, and say- 
ing: ‘‘ I wonder what that girl’s been up to now.’’ I should have told you 
all about it sooner, only you said I must not. write to you more than once 
a month, and you know I always do what you say. 

Well, to be begin at the beginning. Mother is ill, and, by the way, I 
never knew until she was laid up what a number of things she has to do. 
She began to feel bad just about a month ago, when I had been going to 
the factory a few weeks. Father was in a way. He wanted me to stop 
at home at once. He said the few shillings I could earn wasn’t anything 
compared with mother’s health. But you know how I’ve set my heart on 
being independent, and being one of them to prove that women are as 
good as men. How am I to be as good as a man if I can’t even earn my 
own living? Jack’s been almost keeping himself for a year, and he’s 
only sixteen, a year and a half younger than I am. Mother saw how 
sadly I was put about at the notion of giving up my work, and she made 
out that there was not much amiss, and that she didnot want me. Father 
did not order me to stop; he just said: ‘‘Settle it among yourselves, don’t 
bother me. I’ve said what / think.’’ You know father’s way when he is 
in a hurry. 

So I went to the factory for another week. I did not see very much of 
mother that week, and I never thought but that she was getting better. I 
got upa bit earlier to get my own breakfast and father’s, so she was in bed 
when I went off in the morning ; and it so happened that there was some- 
thing took me out every evening up to Saturday. I know you are looking 
very grave over that. . But, really, every night it was something good, and 
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you’ve often spoken to me about not taking things up and then throwing 
them aside half-done. There was singing class on Monday ; and sewing 
class on Tuesday ; and on Wednesday there was mutual improvement (Miss | 
Masters was reading us ‘‘ Sister Dora,’’ and she particularly wants us to 
write an essay on self-sacrifice, telling all about the Sister’s life and work.) 
Thursday was cooking lesson at the school; and Friday was the ambu- 
lance class at the girl’s club. I should have gone to the lecture on 
domestic economy on Saturday, but when I came home on Friday night 
I found a dreadful state of things. You see I’d not been home to tea 
because Nelly Jackson asked me, and she lives so much nearer to the 
Club, it was a great saving of time to go in there. It was nine when I 
got home, and mother was in bed. There was no one else in bed though. 
Father had baby in his arms and was trying to make him take his bottle 
and what with that and running up to see how mother was, and the 
children crying, father was nearly distracted. You see I suppose they’d 
been at it ever since he came home at half-past six. The twins were half 
asleep, it was hours past their bed-time. Janey was crying because the 
doctor had been, and she thought people always died when the doctor 
came to see them. Poor Susan was sitting with mother ; she’d lit a fire 
in her room and was trying to look after her the best she knew how, but 
she did look so pale and frightened ; she was fretting too, because she 
had not been to school all day and it is important for her to go now that 
she is a monitor. Do you know, aunt, Jack is the dearest boy? I must 
say he has almost as much sense as a girl sometimes. The doctor had 
been and said mother must have beef-tea and arrow-root and lemonade 
to drink if she was thirsty ; and Jack had been round to the shops to get 
the things before it was too late, and there they were waiting for me on 
the kitchen table. Of course he could not cook them himself, but he had 
got a good fire and the kettle boiling. He would have sent for me, but 
he did not know where I was. [ hadclean forgotten to mention the ambu- 
lance class. Father was too much worried to speak cross, and I was 
thankful for that, for, being tired and all, I was quite overdone, and it would 
not have taken much to make me cry ; and I do despise a crying woman. 
The poor mother only said: ‘‘I am very sorry to trouble you, my deary, 
but it will be all right now you are come.” 

Things were in such a muddle, I didn’t hardly know where to begin. 
But I got Jimmy and Willie into bed, and then sent Janey and Susan 
after them. Then I fed baby and put him in his cradle, the dear little 
mite, and made up father’s bed in the kitchen, for the doctor said I was 
to sit up with mother. (By-the-way, aunty, there’s one thing about sit- 
ting up all night that’s a comfort, you don’t have to get up early next 
day). While I did that, Jack had been peeling the lemons, and getting 
the beef cut up in little bits. Was it not lucky that beef-tea was the very 
thing they had been teaching us to make at the cooking-class?_ When I 
told father so he said he was thankful my new-fangled ways of carrying 
on had taught me something. 

When the doctor came next day he looked at me very sharp, and then 
round the room. Then he said: ‘This looks a little better. Where were 
you last night, young woman? At the ambulance class? Nonsense, 
ridiculous! This is the proper place for you to learn how to attend to the 
sick. You will have plenty of opportunities I can tell you.” And indeed’ 
I have, for poor mother has been, and still is, very ill. She’s been asleep 
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for an hour or two, and that blessed baby chose to sleep too, so as I can’t 
leave her I’ve been writing to you, and I’ve told you as much as I have 
time for to-day. Somehow, looking my letter over, it does not seem to 
read very well for me; but you know, you said if you let me write to you 
I must always be quite honest and tell you things just as they happened, 
and I’ve tried to do that. 

Truly I don’t quite see where I did wrong. If things had been only a 
little bit different I should have been doing so very right. Nothing 
would have gone wrong if mother had but kept well. And I can- 
not help how things go, can I now, aunty? Mother is waking. Good- 
bye, dear aunt Anne. How I wish you were here. Write soon to your 
very loving niece, MARGARET. 

P.S.—I am afraid I shall never get my essay on self-sacrifice done. I 
was reading up for it a bit, when father took my book away. 


HOLIDAY RAMBLES. 


Y dear boys and girls,—I have been asked to write to you, and 
M give you an account of the holiday rambles which I sometimes 
make, along with my Sunday scholars and other young friends, to 
different places round about where we live. I do this very gladly, for to 
me there is hardly anything so delightful as to go out on a half-holiday, 
with a little band of bright and cheerful boys and girls, and to talk, and 
laugh, and feel altogether that there never were such good friends in the 
world as we are, and that there never is such a good time as a Saturday 
half-holiday, when we can meet and go for a long ramble in the country 
if it be summer time, or for a walk through some museum or picture 
gallery if it be wet, or winter time. But before I begin to write about 
our rambles I want just to tell you a little about myself, because if you 
know something about me you will perhaps understand more about the 
things I am going to write to you. Besides, I want you to feel, as you 
read my letters, that I am a friend of yours, and that what I am 
writing is meant for you, and not for everybody in general and no one in 
particular. Who knows? perhaps we shall meet some day, and go for 
a ramble, you and [: I hope we shall. Well then, about myself :—I live 
very near London, so that it is easy for me to go to the museums and the 
picture galleries when wet weather will not let me go into the country. 
But I am so near the country that, when it is fine, I can quite easily turn 
my back on the streets and bustle of the big city, and in a very short 
time find myself out in the fields, with a clear sky above me, and trees 
and hedges around me, and all sorts of living creatures to watch and to 
study. I do like things that are alive; birds and butterflies, flowers, 
ferns and mosses; even snakes and frogs, beetles and mice, which 
to some people are so dreadful, making them shudder and run away. 
They are all full of interest, and wonderful, and [| delight in them just 
because they are alive,—because the great Father of all who gave me 
life has given them life too; and I can never be weary of studying the 
wonderful forms of life, and the mysterious powers that it carries with it. 

And, of all things that live, I love best to see and learn about the 
growing things :—the tiny plant that will grow sometime into a 
mighty tree, and give shelter and food to hundreds of other creatures, 
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each as wonderful as itself, and will be faithful to the talent which God 
has given it, and bear its own kind of fruit; the grub which, though it 
seems disgusting to many people, is as full of interest as ever it can be, 
and will, by and by, turn into a moth or butterfly, too beautiful to be 
described in words. And, of growing things, most interesting and most 
beautiful are boys and girls, who will some day be men and women, and 
will do the work of men and women all the better if they have done the 
work of boys and girls well. Now the chief business of growing things 
—tiny plants, tiny insects, wee laddies, and wee lassies—is to enjoy lite, 
to rejoice in it for its own sake. We can hardly say the words “‘ kitten,” 
‘puppy,’ ‘‘lambkin,’’ without a cheerful face, and smile of happy 
recollection of their frolics and gambols. Shall I tell you a secret ? 
Many a time when I am among boys and girls, I wish I was a boy 
again, because it seems to me so joyful and glorious a thing to be 
growing, and to have life before one. I don’t care so very much about 
being a man, now that I am one, as I used to think I should, so that it 
seems to me best to make the most of the time of boyhood and 
girlhood while it lasts, and whenever I can I try to be a boy again. 
Now I have told you my secret you will know better what sort of person | 
am, and I feel sure you will like to read my letter to you better when you 
remember that I don’t want to make you into men and women before the 
right time, but I want to unroll more than twenty years of my own life, 
and go back to chapter twelve or thirteen, which is about where you are, 
and be one of you. 


I—The Natural History Museum. 


It is winter time now, and the lanes and fields are not fit for us to 
take a country ramble together, so I want you to come with me to one of 
the big London museums called the Natural History Museum, at South 
Kensington. I frequently take little parties of my young London friends 
there to look at the cases and shelves stocked with all sorts of stuffed 
animals, corals, shells, butterflies, fossils, and beautiful birds with their 
nests. And very often we meet other Sunday school teachers and super- 
intendents, with parties of scholars, for it is a place in which children 
delight. As it is very large we must be contented to go to one part only 
this time, and we will look at a few of the birds and their nests, and try 
to make out why all the birds are not the same in size and shape, and 
why they do not all build exactly the same sort of nest My own scholars 
are very fond of asking questions, and very often they puzzle me, and I 
have to try and find out the answers to their questions by careful study. 
They like to ask me such hard questions that it takes me a week or more 
to find answers to them, and sometimes they find the proper answer 
before I do, which pleases them very much; and I am just as pleased, 
because it proves to me that they can use their heads, as well as their 
hands and feet, and will grow up to be wise men and women, with plenty 
of common sense—which is a very valuable possession, not always to be 
got by wishing, nor bought with money. 

Now, look at that big bird there, with its wings spread out like two 
great fans on each side of its round face. ‘Oh, what eyes!”’ you say, 
and well you may, for it has got two large round eyes of a bright golden 
orange colour, with broad black centres, and they stare at you in a way ~ 
that would frighten you if the bird were alive, and if you met it in the 
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dusk. That is the Great or Eagle Owl, not often seen in England. Its 
young ones are very funny indeed, no proper shape at all that I could 
describe to you, only like a bunch of soft, downy feathers rolled up into 
something like a ball,—but not a very round one. Mrs. Eagle Owl is 
very, very fond of these queer-looking baby owls, and goes out to hunt 
for their food. Perhaps she remembers that she was as unshapely herself 
once. Did you ever read the story of the ‘‘ Ugly Duckling” which was no 
duckling at all, but, by and by, grew to be a beautiful swan? It so 
often happens that those who begin by being rather ugly, grow up to be 
the most beautiful and handsome; so we should not feel very badly if 
we are what people call ‘‘ plain,” because we may grow to be handsome 
and beautiful, and at any rate we can be helpful and kind, and then 
people will be very glad to see us and know us, and will grow to love 
us a great deal more truly than if we were only beautiful. 

When I took my scholars they wondered very much why Mrs. Eagle 
Owl had got such ‘‘ awful big eyes.’’ I did not tell them at first, but went 
on to describe how the owl remains at home all day, and goes out hunting 
for young partridges, hares, rabbits, and mice when the evening comes, 
and there is only starlight, or moonlight, at the most. Then they found 
out for themselves that the owl has such big eyes just because she has to 
go out hunting when there is not much light, and she must make the 
most of what there is. If you look at a cat when she is basking 
on the grass in the bright sunlight, you will see that the black part of her 
eyes, through which the light passes, is just like a tiny thin slit, but if 
you look at them when she is prowling about after mice in the evening, 
you will see what large black centres her eyes then have,—so as to take 
in more of the light. And you will find, always, that the differences in 
animals,—in their size, and shape, and colour, have all a meaning and a 
purpose, that if they need to see a long way their eyes are so formed that 
they can do this easily ; if they need to see only the things that are near, 
their eyes are changed to near-sighted ones ; if they have to fly long dis- 
tances, or very high, or very swiftly, they have wings that spread very wide, 
and feathers that are light, but very strong. Always you will see that 
animals are specially fitted for the sort of life they have to live, and it is 
very interesting to notice this as we go through the museum. 

I will describe to you two birds that will serve to fix what I have said 
in your minds, The first is the Penguin, which is quite close to the case 
of the Eagle Owl. The Penguin would most likely make you laugh at 
first, she looks such a strange sort of bird, so comical, as she sits up on 
end on her queer little legs. Her body is very much the shape of a big 
ginger beer bottle, with a very narrow neck. Her head is small, her 
beak very pointed, her feathers close set and smooth. Just the sort of 
bird to dive and swim under water, but, as to flying, just look at those 
two ridiculous wings that stick out a little on each side, and then hang 
helplessly down. The bird is three feet long from beak to tail, and her 
wings are about one foot long and three inches wide. Plainly she would 
never be able to fly any more than you or I can. And see what queer 
little feathers cover her wings—they look more like scales, and are 
closely set, and very short, so that the wings seem more like the paddle 
of a turtle. The whole shape of this bird shows us that she would be 
most at home in the water, and it is indeed in the water that she spends 
most of her time. Only during the season that she is hatching her single 
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egg does she spend much time on shore, and it is said to be very amusing 
to see these mother penguins sitting in thousands on the ledge of the 
rocks in regular rows, just like a lot of soldiers, warming their eggs, and 
waiting for the young one to hatch out. If disturbed they waddle away, 
carrying the egg with them, held fast between their legs. The sailors 
say it is also interesting to notice how they divide themselves into classes, 
all the young birds keeping in one place, and the moulting birds in 
another, and the mother birds in another, and the birds who have made 
themselves very clean and neat in another. If a moulting bird comes 
near the clean birds he is driven away in great disgrace. The clean 
birds are very proud and select. 

Now look at this bird—its wings measure, when spread out, from tip 
to tip nearly fourteen feet, and yet its body is not nearly so large as that 
of the penguin. This is the Frigate Bird, whose shape shows that it is 
meant to fly, and to fly very far indeed. Sometimes it is seen flying 
over the sea more than a thousand miles from the nearest land. Just 
think of that! ‘Oh, but it has been having a rest on the water, like the 
ducks do,’’ yousay. No, my dear young friends, it has not. How do I 
know? Well, look at its feet,—they are not formed for swimming, like 
the duck’s foot ; besides, if it once got down on the water it could not rise 
again,—its wings are so large that they require plenty of room to sweep 
through, and the poor frigate bird would be done for if once it allowed 
itself to try to rest on the surface of the water. So you see that its shape, 
or, more properly, its structure (the way in which it is built up) proves 
that it is a bird that can fly, and fly ever so far without getting tired. 
Now this bird lives on fishes ; but how does it get them? In two ways,— 
one honest, the other dishonest. You have heard of the flying-fishes, 
which leap out of the water so high, and go so far that they seem to fly. 
Well, Mr. Frigate Bird hovers over the sea, where there are flying-fishes, 
and when they rise out of the water he is just ready for them, and catches 
them quite easily, and stows them away.in his great big throat to eat at 
leisure. That is what I call the honest way in which he catches his own 
fish. But sometimes he prefers to rob other more industrious birds who 
are returning home after a good day’s steady fishing. If they have got 
a fine fish in their mouths, specially reserved for their darlings at home, 
they must give it up to thieving Mr. Frigate Bird, who comes dashing 
along, easily catching up all other birds, because he has such a splendid 
pair of wings, and pecks at their heads till, in alarm and great vexation 
they are forced to let the fish drop. Then down goes the dashing frigate 
bird, and catches it before it can reach the water. Even if the gannets 
and gulls have swallowed the fish, he attacks, them and forces them to 
give up their dinner, which must be exceedingly mortifying. Sometimes, 
however, Mr. Frigate Bird gets finely taken in, for he makes the sad 
mistake of attacking an ‘‘old bird’’ who shows fight, and at the same 
time drops suddenly into the sea. Splash! they both go, and Mrs. Gannet 
with her broad webbed feet sails off in triumph, whilst poor Mr. Frigate 
Bird, with all his sharpness and his splendid wings, finds that neither 
will help him when he has got into a place for which he is not formed. 

Now, as I have taken up all my share of space, I must tell you about 
some other birds, and their nests, and their ways, next month. So good- 
bye for the present. 


T. RoBINnSsoN, 


13 
ABOUT THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


I.—How it got Printed. 


OW did we get our Old Testament? In what shape did it come 
down to us? Where did it come from? And what happened to 
it on the way? These are really very interesting questions, or at least 
the answers (as I shall try and show you) are very interesting. The 
Revised Version of our Bible describes itself as ‘‘containing the Old and 
New Testaments translated out of the original tongues : being the version 
set forth a.D. 1611, compared with the most ancient authorities and 
revised,’’ What was the “original tongue”’ of the Old Testament ? and 
what are ‘‘the most ancient authorities ’’ with which our revisers com- 
pared the translation published under King James in 1611, which we 
know as the ‘‘ Authorised Version ?”’ 

Of course, if I ask you what was the ‘ original tongue ”’ of the Old 
Testament, you will tell me that it was Hebrew. And if again I ask you 
where the Hebrew language was spoken in ancient times you will tell me 
that it was in the land of Canaan, or (as we call it) Palestine. If once 
more I ask you whether it is spoken anywhere now, you will perhaps be 
in doubt. But it is spoken still in many places; in plenty of houses in 
London, and Berlin, and Frankfort, and Cracow, and all sorts of 
European towns, as well as in the old, old city of Jerusalem. Children are 
taught to say their prayers in it; the Scriptures are read in it in public 
worship ; books are written in it about history and philosophy; songs and 
dramas are composed in it; and newspapers are published in it. So you 
see that this “ original tongue,’’ though we think of it as thousands of 
years old, is not dead yet, but still lives on. And some of its relations are 
living too. You know that if you were to cross the Channel to Holland 
you would find the people there speaking a language with many words in it 
very like English. And you might go on into Germany, and round through 
Denmark to Sweden, and you would still find so many resemblances that 
you might describe all these languages as cousin-languages. It is much 
the same with Hebrew. ‘There were languages spoken in the great dis- 
tricts of Mesopotamia, in Syria, in Phcenicia (on the Mediterranean 
coast), in Arabia, and even in Abyssinia, which were cousin-languages 
to Hebrew. Some of these really have died out. The language of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, which you may see written in curious wedge- 
shaped characters over the sculptures and on the tablets exhibited in the 
British Museum, was closely related to Hebrew, but it has long since dis- 
appeared. The language known as Syriac is still kept alive in a few 
small Christian communities in the Lebanon. And Arabic flourishes as 
the language of common life through many countries of the east besides 
Arabia. Now in some of these languages, in Chaldee, Syriac and 
Arabic, as well as in Greek and Latin, are very old translations of our 
Hebrew Scriptures. These are the ‘‘most ancient authorities’? of which 
the title-page of the Revised Version speaks. How did they get printed ? 
If you wanted to look at a Hebrew Bible what should you expect to see ? 
A printed book? Yes, the Hebrew Scriptures are now printed just like 
the English, only the letters are not the same, and the way of reading 
them is different. When printing was invented more than four hundred 
years ago, men did not wait long before they devised a type for the 
Hebrew letters just as well as for the German or English. And the first 
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part of the Hebrew Scriptures to get into print was the book we love 
most out of them all, the Book of Psalms, which is believed to have been 
printed at Bologna, in Italy, in 1477. Eleven years later, in 1488, just _ 
four centuries ago, the entire Old Testament was printed in Hebrew at 
another Italian town, Soncino, in the Duchy of Milan. 

The people who cared first of all to have the Scriptures in Hebrew 
were the Jews. But the Christians also saw how important it was. The 
great movement, which we call the Reformation, had not yet begun, but 
there were learned Catholics who took great pains about Bible study. 
One famous prelate, Cardinal Ximenes, Archbishop of Toledo, in Spain, 
spent a large fortune in collecting rare copies written by hand, in Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Greek, and Latin, and he had them printed in parallel columns, 
so that you could compare them one with another.* It is the more inter- 
esting to think of his earnest devotion to this object, because other things 
that we know about Cardinal Ximenes show him in a very different light. 
In one part of Spain—the southern province of Granada—were a number 
of people of different race, whose ancestors had lived there for hundreds 
of years, called Moors. They were, many of them, rich and learned and 
pious, but they were not Christians, for they followed the religion of 
Mohammed. The Archbishop of Granada tried to win them over by 
gentleness and goodwill; he learned their language, Arabic; he got a 
grammar and a catechism ready ; he had the Catholic services translated 
into Arabic for them to read. But they would not listen to him, and 
adhered to the religion of their fathers. So it was resolved to try to force 
them into the Church, and Cardinal Ximenes was sent to take more 
violent measures. It was a terrible story. They would not give up their 
religion. Many perished; many were compelled to leave the country, 
and sought retuge in Africa. And Cardinal Ximenes gathered all the 
Arabic books he could find on history, science, philosophy, and poetry,— 
thousands of them,—into a great pile in the market-place at Granada, 
and burnt them. The Moors were especially famous as doctors, and 
three hundred books about medicine were reserved for the Cardinal’s own 
University library at Alcala. But the rest perished: what a sad loss! 
Even nearer to our own day there have been people who would like to do 
away with certain books of science, because they thought they made 
against the Bible. 

Along with the unhappy Moors, a great many Jews, who were almost 
equally obnoxious to the Catholic Inquisitors, were also forced to leave 
Spain, They were very learned in the Hebrew lore of their race, and 
handed it on to their disciples even in times of the greatest suffering and 
want. In the schools at Tunis, on the coast of Africa, was a young Jew, 
named Jacob, who afterwards made his way to Italy. In those days it 
was rather the fashion for cardinals and princes to seek out Jewish 
teachers. But Jacob often suffered much from want, till at last he came 
to Venice, and after three months found a place in the famous printing- 
house of Daniel Bomberg, a very eminent printer, who was engaged in 
printing the Bible, and the great collection of ancient Jewish lore known 
as the Talmud. Here is Jacob’s own account of his adventures :— 

‘‘T was dwelling quietly in my house, prosecuting diligently my 


* This went by the name of the Complutensian Polyglot: ‘Complutensian,” because it - 
was printed at Complutum, the Latin name of Alcali, where Cardinal Ximenes founded a 
University ; ‘‘ Polyglot,” or ‘ many-tongued,” because it was in several languages at once. 
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studies at Tunis, when fate removed me to the West, but did not with- 
draw its hand from afflicting me, and afterwards brought me to the famous 
city of Venice. And even here | had nothing to do, for the hand of fate 
was still lifted over me, and its troubles and cares found me in the city, 
smote me, wounded me, and crushedj}me. And after about three months 
of sufferings, I said in the thoughts of my heart ; I will arise now and walk 
about the streets of the city. As I was walking in the streets, wandering 
quietly, behold God sent a highly distinguished and pious Christian, 
Daniel Bomberg, to meet me. May his Rock and Redeemer protect 
him. He brought me to his printing-office, and said to me: ‘Turn in 
and abide with me, for here thou shalt find rest for thy soul, and balm for 
thy wound, as I want thee to revise the books which I print, correct the 
mistakes, purify the style, and examine the works, till they are as refined 
silver, and as purified gold.’ ” 

So Jacob settled in Bomberg’s printing-office, and the result of his 
labour was seen a few years later in the splendid Bible, published in 
1524-1525, which formed the basis of all later copies of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. For here was gathered a vast mass of learning about the words of 
each book called the ‘‘text’’), which went by the name of ‘‘the tradition”’ 
(Masséra), because it had been handed down by generations of scholars, be- 
fore it was written out in the rolls used in the synagogues, or in other copies. 

Bomberg’s great Hebrew Bible on which Jacob had spent so much 
hard work was in due time followed by others. His sacred Majesty, 
Philip II. of Spain, provided the funds for a famous Bible, called after 
him the Royal Polyglot, which was brought out at Antwerp in 1571. But 
the fullest collection of ‘‘ ancient authorities’”’ is that made under the 
direction of a great English scholar, more than two hundred years ago, 
Dr. Brian Walton. He was for a little while Rector of St. Giles’s-in-the- 
Fields, London, and he held another living in the city. From this he was 
turned out in 1641, and after being for some time in danger of his life he 
finally found refuge in Oxford. ‘There, all through the troubled times 
that followed, he quietly prepared himself for his great work, the collection 
of the ancient versions of the Bible. He gathered friends around him, 
who advised and assisted him; young scholars who copied manuscripts, 
and made translations ; divines and professors, peers, princes, and officers 
of state. When the Parliamentary ‘‘Grand Committee of Religion’’ had 
a scheme in hand for amending the English translation, Dr. Walton and 
his colleagues were sent for to advise withthem. At length the great work 
was ready. There was the Bible, or parts of it, in Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Samaritan, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, Greek, Latin. So many of the ‘‘ most 
ancient authorities ’’ had never been gathered together before. Cromwell 
and his Council of State permitted the paper for printing it to be imported 
duty free. It was published in six splendid volumes in 1657. When 
Charles Il. came over, Dr. Walton was made a court chaplain, and then 
Bishop of Chester. So great was his fame that when he went down to 
visit his diocese a vast concourse of people assembled to meet him. 
Alas, in a few short weeks all was over, he returned to his house in 
Aldersgate Street, in London, fell sick and died, in November, 1661. 
But his work remained. Though many parts of it have been improved, 
it has never been superseded. It is one of the lesser glories of the 
Commonwealth that it should have done something in this way to help on 
the study of the Bible. J. Esritin CARPENTER. 
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STUDIES OF LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 
I. 


T has become the fashion in certain literary coteries to depreciate 
Longfellow, and to dispute his title as a genuine poet. For this 
reason I am thankful for the opportunity which our editor affords me to give 
an account of some of his writings, and to show that they contain every 
element of true poetry,—powerful emotion, clear vision, noble thought, 
fine expression, and exquisite music. Longfellow’s works are the reflec- 
tion of his own beautiful, pure, and peaceful life. In the development of 
his mind there came no season of storm, and stress, and struggle. He 
moved through the years serenely, from the bright promise of his youth 
to an honourable old age, without any religious doubt or spiritual crisis. 
This was largely owing to the Unitarian faith into which he was born. 
He had no incredible dogmas to unlearn; sublime trust in a God of 
perfect love sanctified his childhood, strengthened his manhood, and 
glorified his old age. His was a serene soul, never darkened by an 
eclipse of faith. In this respect we may contrast him with Tennyson. 
Tennyson lost the dear companion of his youth, and the bereavement 
roused those depths of agony and doubt which pour forth through the 
cantos of Jn Memoriam. He reached faith at length, but only through 
mental suffering and spiritual conflict. Early in his career Longfellow 
had his young wife torn from him by sudden death in a strange land. 
And, as far as we know, his faith never wavered ; indeed, I imagine that, 
in the hour of awful sorrow, his trust in God rose into its fullest power. 
He never told anyone the secrets of his broken heart, and only once in 
his poems does he make any allusion to his bereavement. In Footsteps 
of Angels he tells us how, in the solemn twilight, the 


Forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door: 
The beloved, the true-hearted 
Come to visit me once more. 


And he goes on to say how, with these shadows of the past, there comes 


The Being Beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 
And is now a saint in heaven. 


With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 


And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies. 


Uttered not, yet comprehended, 
Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer, 

Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 
Breathing from her lips of air. 
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O, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 
If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died | 
In these lines there is not a single doubt, not one terrible question, or 
rebellious cry-; there is simply the utterance of his own widowed loneli- 
ness, and then the affirmation of his wife’s immortality both as a saint 
in heaven and a divine influence on earth. They are simple thoughts 
expressed in language which everybody can understand ; and thousands 
of sorrowful men and women, who could not follow the philosophy of 
Tennyson, have been touched and comforted by the sweet words of 
Longfellow. 
I do not know of any writer, with the exception of Walt Whitman, 
who has spoken of death in more beautiful and consoling language. 
What makes death seem terrible is our own blindness :— 


We see but dimly through the mists and vapours 
Amid these earthly damps ; 

What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. 

There is no death! What seems so is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call death. 


He tells us that the heaven to which the sainted dead have passed is not so far 
away as we sometimes think. In a far finer way than that of the old super- 
stitions, our homes are haunted by the spiritual presence of the departed : 


All houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses. Through the open doors 
The harmless phantoms on their errands glide, 
With feet that make no sound upon the floors, 
The spirit-world around this world of sense 
Floats like an atmosphere, and everywhere 
Wafts through these earthly mists and vapours dense 
A vital breath of more ethereal air. 


Death is not a king of terrors, but a gentle angel, and the two angels of 
life and death alike do the bidding of God :— 


Angels of Life and Death alike are His; 
Without His leave they pass no threshold o’er; 

Who, then, would wish or dare, believing this, 
Against His messengers to shut the door ? 


How many a mother’s empty heart has been comforted by that poem 
called The Reaper and the Flowers. When children die, then Death is 
the reaper to gather the flowers of earth that they may bloom in heaven. 


And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 
The flowers she most did love! 

She knew she should find them all again 
In the fields of light above. 

O, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
The Reaper came that day ; 

’Twas an angel visited the green earth, 
And took the flowers away. 
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And that little poem makes us remember how Longfellow loved children, 
and sang some of his sweetest songs about them. There was a gracious 
childlikeness in the poet that attracted the little ones to him, just as they — 
gathered round the knees of Jesus in old Jerusalem. The loveliest picture 
in the gospels is that where the Master says, ‘‘ Suffer the little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” And in the spirit of the Master the Christian poet called the 
children to listen to his songs :— 


Come to me, O ye children ! 
For I hear you at your play, 

And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 


Come to me, O ye children ! 
And whisper in my ear 

What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 


Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said; 
For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead. 


It was said of Longfellow that he did not know how to grow old; 
he had the childlike nature which always keeps the dew of its youth. At 
the house of Mr. Savage, a Unitarian minister at Boston, he made great 
friends with a lad of four years old. Mr. Savage himself tells us that 
‘‘when the call was finished, he said the usual good-day, and was quite 
at the bottom of the stairs. My little boy had not seen enough of him; 
so he rushed into the hall, and cried out, ‘ Mr. Longfellow, come back ; 
I want to kiss you again!’ Before we could interfere to save him the 
trouble, he was upstairs again, had caught him in his arms, and was 
playing with him once more. And then Max watched him from the 
window till he was out of sight.” 

In his works Longfellow chiefly appeals to the childlike elements of 
human nature. One might well apply to him the words he addresses 
to Tennyson, ‘‘sweet historian of the heart.’’? That is the excellent 
reason of his immense popularity. The common people heard Christ 
gladly because he spoke right home to their hearts. And the common 
people have rejoiced in Longfellow’s poems, because he set their common- 
place life to music. That smithy in Zhe Village Blacksmith seems like 
a shrine, the spreading chestnut tree a sacred grove, and the workman’s 
anvil an altar, they are so associated with beautiful sentiments, religious 
emotions and spiritual joys. In another poem ship-building appears as 
a divine vocation, it is so closely connected with a marriage service, and 
prophetic of a nation’s destiny. In The Golden Milestone the hearth is 
made the centre of a man’s universe, ‘‘ from which he measures every dis- 
tance through the gateways of the world around him ;’’ the fireside is the 
golden milestone by which we number the journeys we have travelled 
through life. When I go into a picture gallery, I notice how the women 
and children are at once arrested by paintings of domestic interiors. 
That is one secret of Longfellow’s popularity. He has painted for us - 
some of the loveliest interiors. Few of my readers will need reminding of 
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those exquisite scenes of Canadian life contained in Evangeline. Almost 
every passage in The Hanging of the Crane is a beautiful picture of some 
scene in daily, life. The young wife and husband making their first 
home ; the advent of children one by one, until the table is surrounded 
with boys and girls ; the scattering of the family far and wide, until the 
old father and-mother are alone again; the coming of the golden wedding 
day, when children and children’s children gather to the hearth, and 
surround the table to celebrate the festival with the ancient bride and bride- 
groom—all these things he makes you see by the magic of his genius. ‘‘ How 
commonplace,’’ does some one say ? ‘‘not a profound or original thought 
in the whole of it.” And yet how divinely commonplace, how original 
in those great human emotions which are always fresh and beautiful ! 

Longtellow sometimes seems to me to be only second to Burns in his 
power of consecrating the common things of life; without the creative 
genius of Burns, he has much of his sympathetic imagination. Long- 
fellow makes his readers love him; by his geniality and unaffected 
charm he has become the laureate of the people; and I confess I would 
rather wear the crown which they spontaneously bestow upon this inter- 
preter of their lives, than be the chosen bard of some zsthetic clique or 
fashionable coterie. It speaks well for popular taste that the works of 
this pure-souled writer have been hailed as the best expression of the 
feelings and longings of tens of thousands of men, and women, and 
children. The calm sanity, the simple integrity, the earnest faith of this 
singer, have moved the world more deeply than the howling despairs 
and the sensuous languors of some of the more select poets of our age. 
If poems are to be judged by the state of mind in which they leave 
the reader, then Longfellow’s place is a high one. What soul is not 
made better by the study of his writings ? what home is not more cheer- 
ful and bright through the comp nionship of his genius? As one critic 
says, ‘“‘ How like a benediction on our homes his music falls! His poems 
enhance our joys, soften our sorrows, and mix like music with our toil, 
floating upwards in storm and calm.” Mr. Eric Robertson tells us that 
a poor woman was once fonnd in a hut in a solitary district of the 
North-west. On her wall she had pasted the picture of a young girl, cut 
out of some illustrated paper, and underneath was fastened Longfellow’s 
poem of Maidenhood. ‘There, as the lonely woman went about her daily 
work, she could look at the picture and ponder the poem ; and when her 
visitor talked about it, he says she drew from the lines deep meanings 
and rich beauties which he had never discerned before. I am sure it was 
worth while to have lived, just to send that song to transfigure the humble 
cabin with noble thoughts. In one of his pieces, our poet says :— 


God sent his singers upon earth 

With songs of sadness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of men, 
And bring them back to heaven again, 


And that exactly describes his own mission. He has touched the hearts 
of men, and brought them back from weariness and sorrow to the heaven 
of beauty and joy. ‘ i a 

But apart from all this, Longfellow’s claim to immortality is for ever 
established by his two great poems, Evangeline and Hiawatha. Evan- 
geline is the story of the trial and triumph of a woman’s love, a love 
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strong as death. Two lovers have been cruelly separated ; they have 
lost each other, and Evangeline devotes her life to seek for Gabriel. 
Years roll on, and still she finds him not; but her love never fails, and 
she bears his image for ever in her heart. Years roll on, and she is: 
rendering deeds of service amongst the sick and dying in a city hospital. 
There she labours with unwearied patience, until one day she sees a thin, 
grey-haired man lying on one of the beds. As she looks she utters one 
cry of lifelong agony, and then, trembling, she whispers over the pillow, 
‘Gabriel! Oh, my Gabriel!’’ The dying man looks up; all the visions 
of the home of childhood rush over him at the sound of that voice. Then 
they vanish, all things vanish from memory and sense except one divine 
face looking down upon him with unutterable love. He tries to speak, 
but his tongue fails him; he tries to rise, but sinks back again in weak- 
ness. One kiss, gathering up the affection of those years of suffering, 
and the man is passed into eternity, his soul transfigured by perfect 
eace: 

All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the sorrow, 

All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, 

All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience! 

And, as she pressed once more the lifeless head to her bosom, 

Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, “Father, I thank Thee!”’ 


I do not wonder that the French Canadians treasure Evangeline as a 
sacred book ; it will, indeed, be a holy gospel as long as human hearts 
beat with love. 

And our poet can not only sympathise with the simple life of those 
Canadian Catholics; he has also re-created for us in Hiawatha the 
religious feelings and mythological symbols of the red Indian tribes. 
The aborigines of North America have suffered many things from the 
Christian people who crossed the Atlantic to dispossess them of their 
native soil; and it is something, at least, that one Christian poet has 
immortalised them in his song. Longfellow believes in no partial God, 
and no sectarian heaven; with Paul he holds that in every age and 
nation men have been feeling after God, if haply they might find Him. 
He rejoices to discover that even wild Indian tribes have their hopes and 
aspirations ; he loves to teach that 

In all ages 
Every human heart is human, 
That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 
For the good they comprehend not ; 
That the feeble hands, and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened. 


Hiawatha is a chapter in the great bible of universal religion. 

It is refreshing to turn away, for a time, from the doubts and pessi- 
misms of some of our modern thinkers, and drink in the fresh air that 
breathes through the writings of this healthy, noble-hearted poet. Never 
does he lose his faith or darken his hope ; no private sorrow can cloud the 
radiance of divine goodness; no terrible events can dash his glorious 
apocalypse of the future of mankind. In this age Longfellow has been . 
God’s great gift as a prophet of the heart ; through his influence men 
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and women have kept their faith established in the simple integrities of 
human affection, and in the sublime realities of invincible goodness and 
omnipotent love. For the faith which we as Unitarians maintain, we can 
desire no purer poetic expression than that contained in Longfellow’s 
writings. Through a long and blameless life he did his part 


to build the universal Church, 
Lofty as the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man. 
FRANK WALTERS. 


LESSONS ON TEMPERANCE. 
I.—Introductory. 


HE Sunday school is sometimes called ‘the children’s church.” 
This is a good name because it reminds us that we come here to 
think about serious things, and to help each other to lead better lives. 

One of the most serious things we can possibly have to consider is the 
whole question of intoxicating drinks: whether they ought to be taken, 
what is the consequence if they are taken, both to ourselves and to the 
country as a whole; and how, if we decide that they ought not to be 
taken, we can help to put a stop to their use. 

Not many years ago people used to think drunkenness was a good 
joke, and they used to laugh and tell funny stories about the stupid mis- 
takes drunken people made; but now we are getting wiser, and we see 
that drunkenness is not funny, but revolting and pitiable. When we see 
a tipsy man (or still worse a tipsy woman) reeling along the street we 
shudder, and then we ought to ask ourselves: Why is he tipsy ?. What 
made himso? Is it my fault in any way? Orcan I do anything to pre- 
vent him, or others like him, from getting into that state? 

There are about half a million drunkards at large in the United King- 
dom now. Just try to imagine what that means. If they were to march 
past us in a column, four abreast, passing at the rate of 1,000 every 
five minutes, it would take all one day and night, all the next day and 
nearly all the next night before they would have finished marching by us. 
You can imagine what that army of drunkards would be like. Men and 
women of all classes, dirty, ragged and wretched. 

Then imagine another column composed of the inmates of workhouses, 
prisons, and asylums, who have been brought there through drink. These 
would form about as long a procession, and take as long in marching past. 

Next let us imagine the wives and children of the drunkards filing 
past, and we should have another wretched sight taking two or three more 
days in passing by. In short, the victims of intemperance, including the 
families of drunkards, would require a whole week to file past in such a 
procession as we have described. ‘This illustration will help us to realise 
the terrible extent of the evil which is going on all around us. 

What is the cause? The cause of all this misery and degradation is 
very simple, it is the direct result of taking intoxicating drinks to excess. 

Intoxicating drinks are beverages that contain alcohol. Those com- 
monly drunk are beer, ale, porter, cider, wine, brandy, gin, rum, and 
whisky. It is the alcohol in these drinks which has the effect of first 
stimulating, then stupifying, and finally causing death to any person who 
takes it in sufficiently large quantities. 
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Alcohol is a poisonous spirit. It consists of the three elements, carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, in certain proportions. It is obtained from sugar, 
which contains these same elements in a different state and proportion, . 
and which yeast has the power of splitting up into alcohol, carbonic 
acid gas, and water. 

To manufacture alcohol it is necessary to obtain some sweet liquor, 
which may be got in many different ways. Thus rum is made from 
molasses, brandy from grape sugar, and beer by first turning the starch 
in barley into sugar by the process of malting. Into this sweet liquor 
yeast is put, and this coming into contact with the dissolved sugar pro- 
duces the alcohol. This alcohol is much diluted with water, and if the 
spirit is wanted as pure as possible, it has to be obtained by a process 
called distillation. This essentially consists in boiling the mixture, and 
the alcohol being lighter than water boils first, and its vapour is then 
condensed by passing it through a ‘‘still,’”’ that is a long coiled tube 
which is kept cool by cold water outside it. 

When sufficiently purified alcohol is a clear, transparent liquid like 
water to look at, but witha burning taste to the mouth. If you set fire to 
it, it will burn with a transparent bluish flame. If you have seen brandy 
poured over a Christmas pudding, or on to raisins in the game of snap- 
dragon, and set alight, you will know what alcohol looks like when it burns. 

If you want to find out if there is much alcohol in any given wine 
or spirit, throw a glassful of it into the fire, and see if blue flames 
spring up. The more alcohol there is in the liquid the more blue flames 
will there be; 100 parts of ale contain from 3 to 8 parts of alcohol ; por- 
ter, 4 to 6 parts; gin, 25 to 50 parts; port, 10 to 20 parts; sherry, 8 to 
15 parts; claret, 8 to 15 parts. Brandy, whisky, and rum contain about 
as much alcohol as gin, i.e., 25 to 50 per cent. So you see beer contains 
the least alcohol, wine comes next, and spirits contain by far the most. 

Alcohol, or spirits of wine, is not used only for drink. It is a useful 
product in many ways. It is burnt in spirit lamps. It does not easily 
lreeze, and so in the far north it is used for thermometers. It pre- 
serves from decay. Specimens of various kinds will keep if put in bottles 
filled with spirits of wine. You must have seen them in museums. The 
old Egyptians used spirits of wine in preserving their mummies. Chemists 
use It constantly for dissolving substances, and painters use it in varnish. 
As a medicine it is often considered valuable. 

Whether it is good or bad in its effects when taken as a beverage 
is a question we will consider together in six lessons. To-day we have 
looked at the question generally. In Lesson II. we will try to understand 
how alcohol acts physically upon the body ; in III. we will take the ques- 
tion morally ; IV. economically ; V. socially ; and in lesson VI. we will 
dwell upon the possibility of practical remedies for the abuse of alcohol. 


: VIOLET SOLLY. 
Questions. 


How many drunkards are there in the United Kingdom? How long 
would they take to file past in a column four abreast? What are intoxi- 
cating drinks ? Which contain most alcohol? Which least? Is alcohol ~ 
a poison? What does it consist of ? What is it obtained from? Say 
what you know about the process of manufacture. What does alcohol 
look like ? What is it used for? ‘Willit burn? What is the flame like 2 
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ENGLISH PURITANISM. 
I.—Introductory. 


sf fee most useful way to study history is to select some important 

period and study in detail the events, the principles, the causes, the 
men, and the results. This not only assists the memory, but trains the 
intelligence and forms a centre around which much useful information 
may be gathered. There is no period in English history more fruitful for 
this kind of study than the one I have selected, for it was the transition 
between Roman Catholic England and the England of to-day. The 
difference .between England before the fifteenth century and in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth is extremely great, and it can only be under- 
stood by a study of the men and principles which had the most to do with 
bringing about the change, and these men and principles are those which 
were known for about 150 years as ‘‘ Puritan,’’ It was not the Reforma- 
tion in general but Puritanism in particular that made England a pro- 
testant and free country. How this has been brought about these lessons 
will attempt to show. 

As these lessons are but outlines it will be useful for the teacher to fill 
them up by reference to standard books which give full and interesting 
details. I mention a few, but teachers who are able to consult libraries 
can easily find others. Green’s ‘‘Short History of the English People’? ; 
“English Puritanism,’ by Peter Bayne, M.A.; Gardiner’s ‘‘ First two 
Stuarts and the Puritan Revolution’; Haweis’ ‘‘ Scenes of the Refor- 
mation ’’; Guizot’s ‘‘ Life of Calvin’’; and any good biographies of 
Baxter, Bunyan, Milton, Cromwell, &c. 

Some names attached to religious movements or men tell the story 
almost at once. None do this better than the word “ Puritan.” It 
implies that their aim was to purify religion—the method was by what they 
believed to be a rigid adherence to the simplicity taught by the Scriptures 
in matters of doctrine and religious practice. Sometimes the name has 
been used in ridicule or scorn, as implying over-religiousness ; we may 
think the Puritans were over-religious when judged by the standard of 
these days; but as they were in earnest they deserve the highest respect. 
There may have been some who were not in earnest and then of course 
their excessive profession of religion was naturally disliked, but this fault 
is not peculiar to Puritans, as hypocrites are to be found everywhere ; but 
it is wise always to remember that they are few, and that in every church 
and sect the greater numbers are sincere. 

The principal causes which gave rise to Puritanism may be described 
as the state of the Church, and general irreligion. To understand the 
state of the Church it is necessary to go back to the Reformation. Under 
Henry the Eighth the English Church had cast off its subjection to the 
papacy and entered upon a period of much confusion. For though it was 
settled that it should no longer be Roman Catholic, it was not settled 
what form it should take. Another thing which added to the confusion 
was partial disendowment, or taking away of a great deal of the property 
of the Church. This led to the poverty of the clergy and the introduction 
into the livings of a great number of very unsuitable ministers. Instead 
of the sons and nephews of gentlemen being educated for the Church, 
the patrons of livings bestowed them upon their servants, their stewards, 
grooms, and huntsmen. These ministers had very little education, and 
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often very little religion, and were sometimes drunkards, gamblers, and 
immoral. Some of the poor students were, however, good and earnest 
young men, and these were probably those who aftewards stood up for the 
purity of the Church. Lever, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, thus 
described some of the students: ‘‘ There be divers there which rise daily 
betwixt four and five o’clock in the morning, and from five to six 
o’clock use common prayer, with an exhortation of God’s Word in a 
common chapel; and from six unto ten of the clock use either private 
study or common lectures ; at ten of the clock they go to dinner, whereat 
they be content with a penny piece of beef amongst four, having a few 
porridge made of the broth of the same beef, with salt and oatmeal, and 
nothing else. After this slender dinner they be either teaching or learn- 
ing until five of the clock in the evening, when as they have a supper not 
much better than their dinner, immediately after the which they go either 
to reasoning on problems or unto some other study until it be nine or ten 
of the clock, and then being without fire, are fain to walk or run up 
down for half an hour to get heat to their feet before they go to 
bed” (Haweis, Scenes of the Reformation, p. 61). The Puritans were 
dissatisfied with the services of the Church, as well as with the conduct of 
many of its ministers. After the reformation of the Church in England 
some of the ministers wished to keep its services as much like those of the 
Romish Church as they could. These may be called the High Church- 
men, or Ritualists. The Puritans thought that by thus keeping up a 
resemblance to the Church of Rome it would keep up a liking for the 
Church of Rome, and the people might in time wish to go back to it. 
Archbishop Laud may be considered the representative of the High 
Churchmen. Many of the doctrines and practices of the Church of Rome 
may be retained without necessarily leading to papistry, that is, obedience 
to the Pope. Laud showed this at the consecration of St. Catherine’s 
Church, in London. Inthe communion service he bowed as he approached 
the table, and when he came up to the side where the bread and wine 
were covered he bowed seven times, and when he lifted the cloth and saw 
the bread he retired and bowed, and did the same toward the wine. All 
this was very much disliked by the Puritans, and before Laud’s time they 
had always been opposed to superstitions like that exhibited by Laud. 
The prayer-book of Edward and Elizabeth was too much like the old 
mass book for them to approve it. They wished for a simple Protestant 
service in which there should be nothing priestly or superstitious. 

The Puritans, as we shall see, were very earnest in their obedience to 
the letter of the Bible. This led to a rigid observance of the Sabbath, but 
the High Church like the Catholic treated the Sabbath partly as a holiday. 
During the reigns of Edward and Elizabeth many spent Sunday in 
bull-baiting, interludes, games, dice, card-playing, dancing and drink- 
ing; eight theatres were open in London on a Sunday. In King 
James’s reign an Act of Parliament was passed ordering the Book of Sports 
to be read in the churches aftersermon. The clergy were compelled to re- 
commend the breaking of the Sabbath from the pulpit and advise the congre- 
gations to spend the afternoon in what the Puritans considered sinful games, 

To understand what Puritanism was it is desirable to become acquain- » 
ted with the state of the church and of the society in which it arose, and * 
for a time flourished ; we shall then be better able to appreciate the value 
and excellence of Puritanism itself, : WALTER LLoyp, 


